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Mispronunciation 

(Continued) 

In Chicago heard is pronounced "hurrd," in Boston "herd," in 
New York "hoerd." Why, is a mystery, but it is so, approximately. 
In "herd" and "hurrd" the mouth is set for the "r" and the brunt of 
the word falls on the tip of the tongue; it would require an effort, 
however slight, to drop the "r." But when an "o" is interposed be- 
tween the "h" and the "e," the "o" is pronounced around the middle 
of the tongue, the tip of the tongue takes the word lower than in the 
former two cases, — that is, it is contracted less — and the mouth is set 
and ready to drop the "r" rather than to keep it. From there to 
dropping the "r" and pronouncing "hoerd" as "hoed" is an easy step 
among those classes that are careless in their speech. I believe this 
latter spelling of the word, as it is pronounced in New York, is more 
accurate than "hoid," which is the traditional newspaper way. For 
those who notice carefully, however, there is a delicately palpable 
New York difference between "heard" and "hurt," for the latter 
word is less long in sound, the "t," an abrupt consonant, brings up 
the antecedent vowel with more of a jolt and makes it nearer to "i" 
than "e"; that is, the word becomes "hoit." If there has been an 
infusion of foreign sound that is shaping the Bowery dialect, I think 
perhaps the particular "oi" sounds of the words I have named show 
a traceable relationship to the Irish "oi" sound of words like "foight," 
etc. But this is a conjecture, for the subject is a furtive one and the 
corruptions difficult to seize ; at any rate, to analyze. Not even within 
the limits of New York City is there a uniform pronunciation, there 
are only groups of corruptions, so to speak, some of them more salient 
than others. 

English is an elastic language; English word-sounds change 
their character in a surprisingly short time; why, else, in the space of 
fifty years or so did there spring up a marked Chicago pronunciation, 
in less than that time a marked Texan pronunciation, etc.? English 
persons seem constantly to require the set standards of the mother 
country, for very soon after they come to America their distinctive 
characteristics of speech begin to rub off; when they take residence 
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in a country whose language is alien to their own they proverbially 
keep their mannerisms of sound, but that, because there are no new 
standards to disturb them. 

One reason why English sounds are elastic, why they vary so 
much is, I think, because they constitute, aggressively, an accented 
language. In the Latin languages any phrase is pronounced evenly 
and whatever significations are not in that phrase are conveyed by 
means of shrugs, intonation, what not; in no one phrase in English 
have the words ever the same value, they vary according to the accent 
and the accent according to the meaning. In a simple set of words 
like "he is a good doctor," for example, there will usually be a trifling 
accent on "good" ; but the phrase could also be, "he is a good doctor," 
implying he, Jones, and not somebody else; or "he is a good doctor," 
implying concurrence or contradiction; or, "he is a good doctor,"— 
here the "a" is a shade awkward to vocally underscore, and I notice a 
tendency to substitute the more sonorous and longer "one," making 
it, "he is one good doctor," a recent innovation; it could also be, "he 
is' a good doctor," implying, "but a bad golf-player," or a bad some- 
thing else. A Frenchman who should say, "II est un bon^ medecin," 
would be considered odd; the meaning in the accented "il," that is, 
"he," would be conveyed through additional words like, "Ah, lui, 
vou's savez," etc. Instead of accenting "is" to concur or contradict 
he would supplement his meaning in words. 

So it may be said that in English there are little sound-mallets 
that kill a word, in any given phrase, or make it stare at you, or rob 
it of its importance, or make it sit in a corner. 

(To be continued) 

A. Turner-Kellar. 
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